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a} OFF TO THE SEA. 


Ww’RE off to the sea, the rolling sea, 
We’re off to the briny deep; 

We’re off to the sea, so wild and free, 
Where the waters laugh and leap. 


Our shoes and stockings we’ll lay aside 

| In the rippling blue to wade. 

\ Over the rocks we’ll scramble and slip and slide, 
. And, armed with pail and spade, 

We'll dig in the shining yellow sand 
And wondrous castles build; 

We'll find strange shells on the gleaming strand 
With the waves’ sweet music filled. 


The little scurrying crabs we’ll find 
And pretty starfish, too, 

And seaweed bright of many a kind, 

, Of many a dainty hue. 

_. We'll watch great ships go sailing by, 
And vessels moored at rest, 

And fishing boats that rocking lie 

‘Upon the ocean’s breast. 


We’re off to a world of waters gay, 
We’re off to the flowing tide, 

We’re off to a world of foam and spray 
Where the snow-capped breakers ride. 


The Teachers’ Times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS. 


BY HELEN M, KNOWLTON. 


: HERE there are children there should 
be pets. Fancy the household with- 
out a dog, a cat, or a canary. 

In these artificial lives of ours we need close 
touch with nature. A pet furnishes it. The 
motions, the characteristics of animals, are a 
continual source of interest; and a child can 
often be entertained by the cat or dog who 
comes into the room just as he is giving way 
to a fit of temper. : 

Children, like grown people, sometimes feel 
themselves misunderstood, forsaken, and alone. 
At such times there is no sympathy so welcome 
as that given by a pet dog. How eloquently 
he looks into his little master’s face, and asks 
for a caress. He seems to say: 

“Come out-of-doors! Let us go and take a 
walk!” : 

Boy and dog are soon capering out of the 
house, and sobs and tears are forgotten. 

The boy who loves pets will in time care 
for all animals. He will not see another’s dog 
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ill-treated, he will not join in chasing a stray A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his The tyrant, it has been said, is but a slave 
eat. He will be just and kind to his playmates, coronation robes. ] turned inside out, 
and will grow to a noble manhood. ' Pops, SAMUEL SMILzs, 
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GRASSHOPPER GREEN, 


GRASSHOPPER Green is a comical chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 

Bright little jacket, trousers, and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 


It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 

Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Scattered Seeds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AMERICAN CANDLES. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


ANS and Franz sat side by side on the 
kitchen steps, looking out into the 
garden surrounding the small brown 

cottage. Father and mother were busily open- 
ing boxes and bales, and getting together those 
things most needed for their first night in the 
new house. 

“Our American garden,” remarked Franz, 
waving his short arm over the wilderness of 
long grass and tall lilac bushes guarded by three 
old cherry and one diminutive crab-apple tree. 

“°Tis good to see the green once more,” said 
Hans, with a contented sigh, which was heartily 
echoed by his younger brother. The small 
family had only just landed, and had but an 
hour ago reached Patterson, where father was 
to take charge of a new department in the big 
silk mills, in this suburb of which they were going 
to make their home. After the long and stormy 
voyage, trees overhead and grass underfoot 
seemed very pleasant to both little boys as they 


sat watching the fireflies and listening to the 


distant croaking of the frogs. 

Every now and then there were other noises, 
funny sputtery, crackly, slam-bang noises, the 
like of which they had never heard before, but 
which you, when I tell you that it was nearly 
eight o’clock on the evening of July the fourth, 
would immediately recognize as fire-crackers. 

Meanwhile father and mother had set up 
bedsteads, a table, and some chairs, and were 
preparing supper. 
little basement kitchen. The lamps were still 
unpacked, and the gas, as mother found when 
she wanted to light it, turned off. 

“What do we do now?” she asked, turning 
to father, “TI have not even a candlestick nor 
a candle end.” 

“There is a small store near by where you can 
buy everything,” said father, “and we will 
send the boys.” And, calling in his small sons, 
he gave them a fifty-cent piece and elaborate 
directions for finding the little general store at 
the corner, 

“But the man knows no German,” demurred 
Hans. 

“And we know no English,” remonstrated 
Franz. But father told -them what to say and 
how to say it, holding out three fingers for 
corroboration. The two little boys started on 
their first errand in a foreign land, repeating to 
themselves all the way to the corner, “ Kendels, 
t’ree; kendels, t’ree!” 

When they returned with their purchase, it 
was so dark that they could hardly see the two 
Apollonaris bottles mother had found in the 
cellar, and in which they were to stick the 
candles. 

“Get a light, quick,” said the mother in 
German, handing Hans a match. “Tight these 


It was_very dark in the - 


two first, and then bring the third one to me 
here at the kitchen sink. Father is looking for 
another bottle to stick it on.”’ And mother 
bustled away, while the boys began to light up. 

“Na,” muttered Franz, “they are queer, these 
American candles. One is red and.the other is 
blue, and the third ’”’— : 

When suddenly the little kitchen was full of 
blue smoke and powder smell, a golden rain of 
sparks, of soaring balls of red and blue fire, of 
loud staccato poppings, and of the glorious 
Fourth generally. 

For a minute they were all literally stiff with 
fright. Indeed, poor mother did not get en- 
tirely over it all the evening, while father came 
wildly running in from the little shed stable 
(where he had succeeded in scaring up an old 
rusty lantern for the third candle), to see what 
dreadful thing had happened to his family. But 
after he had found out that no one had been 
hurt in the least, and that even the tablecloth 
was not singed, they all, even mother, had a 
good laugh over their first experience with 
“American candles.”- The boys thought they 
were just about right, and wanted to get some 
more. After their supper father went with 
them to buy a dozen of the same kind, with 
which they gayly celebrated Independence Day 
with the rest of the town. _ 

Father did try to convince the general store- 
keeper of the error of his ways; but, as the latter 
very sagely remarked, “There’s only. one sort 
o’ candles boys wants on the Fourth o’ July 
and them’s Roman candles,” father let it go 
at that. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
THE SELF-SAME STAR. 


BY E, 8. GOODHUE. 
Iv is truly very pretty 
That, no matter where you are, 
You can see the same moon smiling, 
And the same wee, blinking star. 


And perhaps, as you are looking 
Towards the silvery spangled sky, 

In a distant land some loved one 
Watches one pure star on high, 


And your thoughts together blending 
Under the vast Dome of Blue, 

Exchange greetings in the azure, 
Leaving messages for you. 


Hyes of heaven—God’s own port-holes— 
Fixed on every land and sea, 

Through them may He watch and guard us 
Wheresoever we may be. 
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AUNT SARAH’S SUMMER BOARDER. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSS FRAME, 


“(C*OMEBODY says that there is no liar 
like low spirits,” began Aunt Sarah with 
a convincing whisk of her broom, as 
she brushed off the veranda steps. 

“Yook there,” and she gave the broom a 
flourish in the direction of her summer boarder. 
The boarder was energetically herding a flock 
of chickens into. a coop. 

“She was peaked in the face and low in the 
mind when she came. Robert thought that 
she must have come through some great trouble, 
—lost some of her family maybe, or her sweet- 
heart, or something of that kind. I left her 
alone for a day or two; but it made me nervous 
to see her hugging what Robert calls ‘her woe,’ 
and besides I can’t stand sighing, it goes against 


my nature, so I just asked her what the trouble — 
was, ; 

“She hadn’t lost. any friends. She hadn’t 
any sweetheart. Her folks, stepmother, half- 
brothers, and half-sisters, were all well. They 
were somewhere at the seaside. Her father 
was busy making money in New York. That 
all looked favorable enough. Then why was — 
she so gloomy? The poor thing looked at me 
and said she ‘guessed that nobody cared much 
whether she was living or dead,’ and she meant 
what she said. 

““What nonsense!’ said I, encouragingly; 
but she only shook her head: 

“They were all glad that I came here by 
myself instead of going with them to the 
beach. I’m only a faded old-maid sister now. 
They forget that I ever was young: they forget, 
too, how much of that youth was given to them. 
We were not well off in those days, and my 
stepmother was tied by her large family.’ 

“T was beginning to be all riled up by her 
story. If I could only get my tongue upon 
that tribe of younger half sisters and brothers, 

I would give them a piece of my mind. Then 
I remembered what Robert is always saying — 
about there being ‘no liar like low spirits.’ 
It occurred to me that maybe the tribe weren’t — 
so bad after all, perhaps my summer boarder’s 
low spirits were lying to her. i 

“Just at that moment Robert came round 4 
the veranda. He looked kind of scared, then ] 
he began: ‘I’m mighty sorry, Sarah, but I’ve 
killed one of your hens. The mowing-machine — 
went slick and clean over her,—the one with 
the little chickens. It’s too bad, but the plagued . 
critter flew right under the machine.’ . 

““*What!’ I shrieked, ‘not the one with the 
Wyandotte chickens?” 

“Yes, that is the one.’ ) 


““What a piece of plaguey carelessness,’ I : 


began, but one look at Robert’s rueful face 
was enough. 

““*T suppose the horses have tramped the 
chickens to death,’ I said in a milder tone. 

““No, the chickens are all right. They are 
hiding in the grass.’ 

“He and I started off after them, and pres- 
ently I saw the summer boarder trailing behind. 
I had been building a lot on those Wyan- 
dottes. My sister had sent me the eggs from 
Portland. There were thirteen eggs, and 
twelve hatched: the finest flock of chickens ]1_ 
ever set eyes on. It was quite a long time 
before we had the terrified little things all to- 
gether again. The summer boarder was as 
lively as either Robert or I, beating through 
the grass and listening for their frightened — 
pipings. 

“ After following me around for a day or two _ 
when I was tending them, she offered to take | 
charge of the orphan family. They were my 
precious Wyandottes; but I saw that she 
wanted the work and interest, so I said ‘that 
Id be glad.’ 

“She did as well as I could have done with 
them, and you know that motherless. chicks — 
need a lot of looking after. She managed to 
raise every one of the twelve, and, will you be- 
lieve me? eleven of them turned out to be roos- _ 
ters. They got big and saucy, and she gave up 
pampering them, and started in shooing, just 
like an old hand at poultry raising. 

““That’s the way you should treat your 
family flock,’ I said. ‘Give them a bit of firm 
discipline, it pays.’ 

“One night just at dusk two of the most 
impish of the roosters refused to be housed, I 
saw her white dress flying past the currant 
bushes and down the path to the road. EH 
cheeks were red, her hair flying, and she was 
shooing at the top of her voice. She di 
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‘look much like the drooping person who had 
languidly mourned in the hammock two months 
before. 

“Out of the gate and across the road cackled 
the roosters. 

“Just at that minute Mr. Allen, the New 
Yorker, who has a fine summer home at New- 
_ field, came riding along with his dogs at his heels. 

The dogs joined in, and the boarder’s shrieks 
and the flying roosters frightened the horse. 
Between horse and dogs and roosters, angry 
man and excited woman, there was a bad 
mix-up. He soon got control, of his horse, 
and I saw him look with interest at my boarder. 

She was too furious with the dogs to even think 

of their master. 

““Call off your brutes of dogs!’ she said 
angrily. He obeyed, but the mischief was 
done. The first shake had made short work 
of the wayward roosters. She did not say 
another word, but picked up the poor limp 
things and marched up the path with her 
head in the air. 

“*Whew!’ said Mr. Allen, with his mouth 
twitching. He would have laughed, but I had 
come upon the scene, and I was not feeling 
overly pleasant about the loss of my Wyan- 
dottes. He has a nice way with him and 
apologized very earnestly. When I came in 
and told Robert the story, he said: ‘Hum! 
It seems to me that you’ve been talking to 
some purpose. You’ve told him about every- 
thing you know about our boarder, and a good 
many things that you only surmised. 

“Anyway, what had he to apologize for? 
A woman in a white dress and roosters flying 
in his face in the dusk was enough to frighten 
any horse, unless it was made of bronze. Allen’s 
neck was of far more account than two pesky 
Wyandotte roosters.’ Have you noticed how 
men will stick up for one another, however un- 
reasonable the matter may be? 

“The very next day Mr. Allen came and made 
a formal call on our boarder. That was the 
beginning, and before long we got quite used 
to his iron gray head nodding to us from the 
veranda, corner. 

“When our boarder first came, she used to 
write lots of letters; and her mournful face, when 
Robert used to come from the office without 
answers, was pitiful. After she began to tend 
the chickens, she didn’t have time for much 
writing. When a letter came, she took her 
time answering it instead of hurrying to get 
it answered right off. Instead of talking and 
thinking continually about ‘the tribe,’ she’d 
say once in a while ‘that she hoped they were 
enjoying their summer as much as she was 
hers.’ 

“One day there came a note from her youngest 
half-sister. It was very polite and beautifully 
written, and amounted to an order to my 
boarder to go home and get the house in order, 
as step-sister wanted to bring company with 
her from the beach. There was a postscript 
from the step-mother, too; and I could read 
between the lines that the youngest of the 
‘tribe’ ruled that family. 

“My boarder looked worried. I knew she 
didn’t want to go. She was independent as far 
as means went; but she had always been doing 
for the others, and would always be expected 
to do. 

“<Now,’ said I, ‘is the time for you to put 
your Wyandotte experience to good account: 
begin to shoo them a little.’ 

“There was consternation when they found 
that she would not come at their beck and call. 
They wrote argument and remonstrance, and 
finally one of them came. The boarder was 
firm: she wasn’t going back to town until 
November, and they must manage without her. 
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“A few days afterward she told me that she 
was going to be my neighbor. She looked so 
bright. and happy and young that you would 
never imagine that she could be the same 
low-spirited person that came here a few 
months before. 

““T guess that you have found out that some- 
body cares all right,’ I said, laughing. 

“She just stooped down and kissed me, while 
she whispered, ‘Yes, indeed, thanks to you 
and your Wyandottes.’” 


Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory cannot 
support a man: this is the law of God, that virtue 
only is firm and cannot be shaken by a tempest. 

PYTHAGORAS. 
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A RUSSIAN FABLE. 
BY KATE 8. GATES. 


PEASANT, it is said, was once on his 
way to town with a fine flock of geese 
he had been fattening for market. 

As he plodded slowly along, prodding now 
one, now another with his long rod to keep 
them in the road, he was busily engaged with 
pleasant anticipations: his flock was sure to 
fetch a good price. 

“There’s not likely to be many as good,” he 
said to himself. ‘I’m sure to do well, but I’ll 


hurry along to be sure and get there in good 


season.” 

And, so saying, he flourished his rod vigor- 
ously amongst the refractory geese to quicken 
their steps. But the geese resented his treat- 
ment of them bitterly, and stopped every one 
they met to complain of him. 

“We are the most unfortunate, ill-treated 
geese in the world,” they said. ‘Cannot you 
see how this mujik is chasing and prodding us 
without the least regard for our feelings? If 
he were not so ignorant, he would know that 
he ought to pay us reverence; for are we not 
the noble descendants of those geese who saved 
Rome long ago? Special feast days are even 
yet appointed in their honor.” 

“But what has that to do with you? You 
do not expect feast days appointed in your 
honor, do you?” asked one to whom they had 
appealed. ‘You have done nothing to deserve 
them, have you?”’ 

“Our ancestors,” began the geese volubly— 

“Oh, yes, I know about them, but of what 
use to any one have you been?”’ 

“Our ancestors saved Rome,” 
clared the geese. 

“Quite true, but again I ask, what have you 
done?” 

“We—why we have done nothing ourselves, 
but our ancestors ’??— 

“T care nothing about them,” said the tray- 
eller. ‘Let them rest in peace. They received 
just reward for their service. Had you wished 
homage done to you, you should have done 
something to earn it. Since you have not, you 
are fit only to be roasted.” 


proudly de- 


A VACATION SONG. 


Wr’ve put our books and our slates away, 

For the school is over this very day; 

Our lessons are learned and our tasks are done, 
And now the summer of splendid fun! 


We'll ramble at will in the meadows wide, 
And gather flowers on the old hillside, 
We'll seek the river with sail and oar, 
And swim and dive on the rocky shore. 


We'll make fast friends with birds and bees, 
With beetles and blossoms, bugs and trees; 
And they will teach us the lore that we 

In the wisest of books can never see. 


The berries are reddening in many a nook; 
And the fishing is fine in the old mill brook; 
Come with a shout to the woodland ways, 
And hurrah for jolly vacation days! 

Selected. 
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THE ANTS’ TEA-PARTY. 


BY ALICE M. LONG, 


OODY, goody,” shouted four voices, 
while as many pairs of hands clapped 
joyously, “ we’re going to have a picnic 

with grandpa.” 

Dickie, who thought himself a man because 
he was ten years of age and the eldest, Ruth, 
who was eight and tried to mother the rest, 
Teddie, six, who professed to love grandpa 
better than the whole world, and ‘“ Winsome 
Winnie,” just’ turned four, thought there was 
no greater fun than going out with grandpa, 
especially when they took luncheon with them; 
for who, of all the other persons they knew, could 
tell them half so much about squirrels and birds 
and flowers? 

So off to the woods, as they called the little 
grove lying beyond the meadow and down by 
the brook, they gayly went, laughing, dancing, 
skipping, asking questions about a stone, a tree, 
a bird, or bush, in such quick succession that I 
am sure all of them did not get answered that 
day. But what matter? Was there not some- 
thing new at every step, and weren’t they going 
to eat with grandpa in the woods? 

Such fun it was to lay the snowy white cloth 
on the soft green grass under the great oak, just 
where they could hear the brook sing. Right 
proudly Ruth took out the brown-bread nut-and- 
cheese sandwiches, the hard-boiled eggs, the 
firm red tomatoes, mammau/’s best sunshine cake, 
and the luscious pears, while Dickie went to une 
spring for water. 

Teddy surely would have felt aggrieved at not 
sharing in the spreading of the luncheon if 
grandpa had not asked him to find a “peg” on 
one of the trees on which to hang his hat and 
allowed him to throw out some nuts, which had 
not been forgotten, for the squirrels. 

How they all laughed when at last they were 
seated and Winnie grabbed up with one tiny 
hand the largest sandwich and with the other 


-a tomato, saying, ‘Me eat”! 


But that was not the funniest of the hap- 
penings of the day. A fearless, saucy squirrel 
slyly and quickly seized from the edge of the 
lunch cloth one of the pears, and, hugging it 
closely with his front paws, boldly set forth 
toward his nest or some other safe place, while 
the children looked on, first in amazement and 
then with shouts of laughter, as Mr. Squirrel 
strove to maintain a balance on his hind feet. 

But the children were certain more things 
would happen because dear grandpa was along, 
and, sure enough, something did. 

The lunch cloth had been neatly folded and 
laid away in the basket, and every one was rest- 


* ing, when Ruth, who was lying face down on the 


grass, startled them by saying, 

“Oh, look, there is an ant trying to carry away 
a large crumb of cake,” and, of course, every- 
body, even to “Winsome Winnie,’’ wanted to 
see what was going on. 

True enough, the little black fellow had found 
a piece of cake several times larger than himself 
and was making away with it. 

“Look,” whispered Dickie, “he has laid it 
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down and is running all about. I wonder if he 


has lost it.” 
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“No,” said grandpa. ‘You see there is a 
little mound of grass here, which is the same to 
the ant as a great mountain would be to us, and 
it is exploring so that it can find the easiest 
route,” 

“What is a route?’ asked Teddy. 

“Oh, I know that,” said Dickie, with a su- 
perior air. ‘It’s a road or path. Teacher told 
us yesterday.” 

“Now it has picked up the cake again,” said 
Ruth, ‘‘and is going around the mound.” 

“Yes, that is a pretty steep mountain for the 
little fellow,” observed grandpa. 

“Tt has laid it down again and is going in 
and out and over and under the grass,” said 
Teddy, “and there is no mountain here.” 

“T think this must be a thicket,’’ laughed 
Dickie, who had only a few days before blazed 
away through a tangled undergrowth. 

“That is just what it is,” said grandpa. 

“Oh, poor little thing,” spoke Ruth, “it can’t 
go any farther. May I help it?” 

“No, leave it alone,’ replied grandpa. 
will find a way out of the difficulty.” 

“But it’s gone away and left the cake.” 

“Never mind. Just wait a moment and we 
may see something very interesting.” 

“Here it is now with another ant,” exclaimed 
Teddy. 

“Tsn’t that great?” said Dickie. ‘This other 
fellow is a helper. See, one is pushing and the 
other is pulling.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they were taking it to 
their underground home,” observed grandpa, 

Yes, that was just what they were doing. 
What a strange door to the home,—just a tiny 
round hole, too small to admit even the crumb 
of cake! Can you guess what these little earth 
people did when they found they could not get 
the cake in? Well, the two.who had carried it 
got on opposite sides, and with their little saws 
or teeth sawed the crumb in two and carried it 
down in pieces, 

What a busy time, to be sure! The first ant 
must have told in ant language the other mem- 
bers of the household of the feast of sweets; for 
there was soon a line of the little creatures going 
to the spot, returning, some singly, some in 
twos, threes, and fours, according to the size of 
the sweet, carrying the small crumbs just as 
they were through the doorway, but dividing 
the large ones as the first was divided. 

“Have you noticed, children,” asked grand- 
pa, “that these little insects have not stopped 
to play on the way, and, though they must have 
been hungry and the cake very tempting, they 
have not eaten any of it? They have had work 
to do and have done it well and quickly, just as 
little boys and girls should do their work.” 

“What do you suppose they are doing now?” 
said Dickie as the last ant disappeared in the 
hole. 

“T think they must have all gone into their 
dining-room, and are having a tea-party,”’ 
observed wise little Ruth. 

“T suspect that’s about what they are up to,” 
said grandpa, lovingly patting the little girl’s 
head, 

“And, grandpa, I won’t ever step on them any 
more,” said Teddy, “for they are little people, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, child.” 

“And maybe the rest of them would feel very 
sorry if we stepped on one,” said Ruth. 

“We should be kind to every living thing,” 
said grandpa, “for they are all made for some 
good purpose.”’ 

“T wonder how long the ants will stay at the 
party,” mused Dickie. But, as it was getting 
late, they did not wait to see, 
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A MEMORIAL SERVICE AT CONCORD. 
BY MARGARET BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


WO years ago a large party of young and 
old went to Mount Auburn and held 
memorial services about the graves of 
Phillips Brooks and Dorothea Dix and others. 
This was something which cannot be done easily 
every year, yet it was too good a thing to have 
forgotten and discontinued. This year we felt 
we ought to commemorate the lives of other 
noted men and women. Instead of going to 
Mount Auburn, plans for a trip to Concord were 
successfully carried out. 

An early afternoon train from Boston carried 
about fifty people. At Concord we were joined 
by others. About a hundred people gathered 
around the grave of Louisa May Alcott, where 
the exercises were held. Near by were the 
graves of Henry David Thoreau and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The grave of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was not far away. All about were tall, 
stately pine-trees, which were really majestic, 
as their branches swayed to and fro in the 
breezes. 

The singing of hymns, opening exercises, and 
five addresses made up our inspiring service. 
The first speaker told of the unique life led by 
Henry David Thoreau. This man lived the 
way he thought he ought. He even refused to 
pay a tax, because he did not believe in it. 
He led a solitary life in the woods. His hut 
was on Walden Pond, about a mile from the 
village. One of his books is entitled “Walden : 
or Life in the Woods.” One thing he did was 
to give a talk on John Brown. When he said 
he was going to do it, he was strongly urged not 
to by his friends. But he gave it, and there 
was a good-sized audience present to hear him. 
The name of Thoreau will not soon be forgotten. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne had his home in Con- 
cord. The “Old Manse” can still be seen, not 
far from the Concord Bridge. He was very 
fond of children, and would do anything for 
them. He was afraid of strangers, and would 


run away rather than encounter them, 
stories are greatly loved. ; 

Louisa May Alcott, the author of “Little 
Women” and other books, was the next one we 
heard about. In “Little Women” she de- 
scribes the home-life of her own family. We 
love to think of the noble life she led,—how she 
went to the war as a nurse, and helped to settle 
her family. She was very fond of her invalid 
sister, and missed her when she went on. Her 
wish was realized in that her mother and father 
should have no cares. She wished to see them 
comfortable, and worked hard to have it done. 
She is one of the women we revere and respect. 
Her poem, “My kingdom,” was read after the 
speaker finished, 

The minister of Concord and the son of - 
Emerson spoke about the poet. Emerson’s 
home may still be seen. He was fond of 
nature, as a great many of his poems show. 
People went to him for advice, because they 
trusted him. He was one of those greatly 
interested in the Transcendental movement. 
Emerson and these other three were all ac- 
quainted with one another. We love to read 
the works of these people and get their thoughts, 
which are valuable. 

Wreaths were placed on the graves of Emer- 
son, Louisa Alcott, Hawthorne, and Thoreau: 
Flowers were laid on the graves of the late 
Senator Hoar and Elizabeth Peabody. We felt, 
after it was all over, as if we had accomplished 
something worth while. Perhaps we shall go 
out again and see the homes of these people, 
and so not forget the noble lives they lived. 


His 


Travel to learn character, Miss Parpon, 


PPORTUNITIES don’t come your way? 

You had opportunity to get your lesson 

well this morning, to do a little task 

faithfully, and to speak a kind word, didn’t you? 

What did you do with that.opportunity? Ac- 

cept it or let it go by? Every opportunity 
rightly met opens a door for another. 
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A VACATION PRESCRIPTION. 
(For teachers.) 


_ Unsinp the wreathéd brow— 


We’re not Minervas now; 
Put on the oldest, loosest, kindest gown. 


Come, make atonement ample 


For a year of good example, 
And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


A ten month did we work, 

And ne’er a duty shirk— 

Leastways not with the special teachers ’round. 
Now to hammocks and low shoes— 

And beware of moonlight dews, 

And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


-To methods bid ‘adieu, 


And summer schools eschew; 

Dream dreams, and let the happy hours swing 
round, 

Gaze deep into the skies— 

Look into Nature’s eyes, 

Aud don’t forget to let the clock run down. 


Let student owls combine 
In gown and cap to shine, 
And con book-nature with a weary frown: 


3 We’ve done it, too, no doubt, 


But this time count us out, 


And don’t forget to let the clock run down. 
Sur Gregory. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY SUSAN E. W. JOCELYN. 


BU ELL us a story, Aunt Bess, a fairy story, 
the kind that you sometimes tell on 
summer nights,” clamored little Isabel. 

“Oh, yes, please do,” chimed in Daisy, who, 
in her filmy white frock, and with her yellow 
hair curling over her shoulders, looked as if she 
herself had just stepped out of fairyland. 

“You children seem to think I am on intimate 
terms with the fairies. I did visit them very 
often when I was small like you. Then, when 

I grew. tall and stout, they stopped sending me 

invitations; but I haven’t forgotten the good 

times I used to have with them. What do you 
see over in that meadow, Isabel?” 

“Why, nothing, aunty, but a lot of golden- 


_rod, or yellow-top, as Uncle Seth calls it,” said 


Isabel, peering through the fast-growing dusk. 
“and fireflies many, sparkling, sparkling every- 
where, and’’— 

“Oh, you must drop all that every-day lan- 
guage,’ interrupted Aunt Bess. ‘‘If we are going 
to talk of fairies, those fireflies must be fairy 
torches, that golden-rod a fairy forest. Who 
can tell me what tree the golden-rod most 
resembles ?”’ 

“An elm-tree,” quickly answered Daisy. 

“You are right, dear,” said Aunt Bess. “‘The 
golden-rod is a fairy elm turned into gold by— 
But I am getting ahead of my story. JI must go 
back and tell you how it all came about,” and 
Aunt Bess’ voice dropped to a whisper as she 
drew the children nearer to her and commenced: 

“Tt was night in the forest. No sound could 


be heard save the voices of a few quarrelsome 


old fairies who were always in a dispute about 
some one they called ‘Katy.’ It must have 
been reported away back in the past that this 
same Katy had done some dreadful thing that 
certain of her relatives have never ceased to 
declare she did not do, and they do not seem 
to be able to settle the question, for every year 
they take up the same old subject of dispute. 
Yes, there they are now. Just listen! ‘Katy 
did—Katy didn’t.’ Let us hope that she 
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THE GOLDEN-ROD LEGEND. 
: (See Story.) 


didn’t. But it was not of quarrelsome fairies 
I started to tell, but of a wonderful thing that 
took place on a summer night away back in 
fairy time. 

“Just at midnight, while the lily bells were 
chiming the hour of twelve, out from beneath a 
fairy elm softly stole a little silvery creature, 
followed quickly by another and another, still 
another, then a whole bevy of glistening sprites 
came dancing over the grass, in and out among 
the trees, singing as they skipped, 


“¢We’ll deck ourselves in garments bright, 
And gayly trip in dance to-night, 
To homage give our gracious queen— 
She’s coming to her palace green.’ 


“Then quickly these little elves went to work 
to make themselves more beautiful. They 
dipped their white wings in the fountain whose 
waters fell glittering over the rocks, and great 
fun had they, splashing the bright drops over 
each other’s pretty heads. 

“One whom they called ‘Sparkle,’ and who 
acted as a leader to the band, caught the shin- 
ing webs that lay along the grass, and, twisting 
them into a robe, looped her graceful train with 
a dew-drop here and a dew-drop there, calling 
the others to do likewise. Then, with one ac- 
cord, they formed in line, and like a ‘Milky 
Way’ through the woods, they stood ready to 
welcome their queen. 


“* How late she is!’ said Sparkle. ‘She must 


be making another attempt to settle that dis- 
pute about Katy; but she had better give it up, 
for no one, not even a queen, can ever do that.’ 
Then she flapped her shining wings impatiently. 
‘J wish it were lighter here,’ she said. ‘It 
doesn’t seem bright and gay as it should be. 
The trees are so thick that they shut out all 
the moonlight. Now, if these elms could each 
give out a golden gleam—but listen! I hear 
the drum of the frog—our queen is here—our 
queen is here—make haste—make haste to 
meet her!’ 

“Then the beautiful queen, with wings all 
shimmering, and a gleaming star above her 
forehead, came floating down the valley, her 
silvery wand extended in greeting to her sub- 
jects, 

“«And would ye have these woods ablaze, 
And bring to light the home of fays?’ 


she said gently; and, without waiting for answer, 
she waved her wand towards the elms, and in 
louder tones exclaimed: 


«Then see! I’ll turn these branches old 
To burning, blazing boughs of gold, 
And, as their yellow leaflets nod, 
Mortals will say, “‘’Tis golden-rod!?’? 


“Cries of delight arose from the airy band 
as the dark branches of the fairy elms swaying 
in the night wind were suddenly filled with yellow 
light, and, swinging their torches, the crowd 
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danced. around their queen with antics wild, 
till the stars faded in approaching day. Then 
the early bird, catching their song, poured it 
forth to the dawn. 

“‘Ply, oh, fly!’ cried the queen to her sub- 
jects. And, as each little fay scurried away 
beneath the leaves, she waved an adieu to the 
bird of the morning, her sweet voice mingling 
with his. 

“ «Sing on,’ she said, ‘to mortals sing, 
TV’ll hide away with folded wing; 
I’ll creep into a lily-pod, 
And leave to them the golden-rod.’”’ 


Darkness had settled heavily over the 
meadow when Aunt Bess finished her story, yet 
the faint yellow light of the fairy elms could 
still be seen. 

“Listen,” she said, “to the drum of the frog. 
He is rolling a summons throughout elf-land.” 


GOD’S WORD. 


Nort only in the Book, 
Is found God’s Word, 

But in the song of every brook 
And every bird. 


In sun and moon and star 
His message shines; 

The flowers that fleck the green fields are 
His fragrant lines. 


His whisper is the breeze, 
And His the voice 

That bids the leaves upon the trees 
Sing and rejoice. 


Go forth, O soul! nor fear 
Nor doubt, for He 
Shall make the ears of faith to hear,— 
The eyes to see. 
FraANK DrempsteR SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THOSE WHITE THINGS. 
BY FLORA H. HEINZ. 


HE sun was shining with all the glorious 
brightness of a morning in early June. 
The large sand heap down at the shore 
of the island of Rugen reflected the early morn- 
ing sunshine, waiting for the little folks to come 
and dig around in its beautiful white grains. 
A little farther on, back of that line of huge 
rocks, the Baltie Sea lay, rather quiet to-day 
and still restless enough to have its surface 
covered with brilliant white caps, and cause 
the sail boats to sway to and fro as they seemed 
to fly along over its surface on their way north- 
ward to Stubbenkammer or across the bay to 
Binz. How quiet everything along the beach 
was! Here and there was some one either 
sitting out on the rocks or wandering aimlessly 
along in the sunshine. 

The quiet did not continue long. Soon there 
was a sound of tin pails and wooden shovels and 
happy voices of little folks nearing the sand 
heap. 

A trio came and took possession of the middle 
of the heap: two little boys who wore exactly 
the same kind of suits—dark blue sailor—and 
the same kind of aprons,—linen with blue 
trimmings,—were the same size, had white hair 
and blue eyes,—surely twins about four years 
old. There was one point of distinction, how- 
ever. One wore a hat with a blue cord, the 
other wore no hat at all. The third member 
of the trio was a little girl, a trifle larger than 
the boys, in blue sailor hat and linen suit. 

Each child had a shovel and a pail and set 


to work with a seriousness that seemed to imply 
they had a hard day’s work before them. The 
little boys ran their shovels into the sand, threw 
themselves forcibly upon the handle, and then 
suddenly found themselves lying on the sand- 
heap, with sand blowing into their eyes. The 
little girl did not seem to notice what the boys 
were doing. She was too much absorbed in 
her own work. 

Suddenly two men appeared out on the sand. 
“QO father,” exclaimed both of the boys at 
once, rushing toward the older of the two men, 
“we can’t dig!” 

“Can’t you?’”’ asked the father, pleasantly. 
“Give us your shovels a minute, and Herr 
Schroeder and I’ll show you how to make a 
nice big fort.’’ 

The shovels were quickly turned over, and 
the father set to work at once to build this 
new fort out on the heap. Herr Schroeder, 
however, went off a short distance from where 
the fort was to be erected, stuck his cane se- 
curely and perpendicularly in the sand, removed 
his clean, shining white cuffs, and placed them 
carefully on the dry sand beneath the cane. 
Then he returned to the father, and together 
they set to work to build the fort. 

The twins watched them for awhile and 
shouted with glee every time a nice big shovel- 
ful was added to the compact sand wall. By 
and by one of them, the one without a hat, 
got down on his knees and began patting the 
wall, sometimes patting so hard that the wall 
would cave in, which would call forth an excla- 
mation from the father and a temporary pause 
in the patting. 

The little one in the blue corded: hat had, 
in the mean time, strayed away from the pile. 
That bright something standing straight up in 
the air had caught his eye. He wondered what 
it was. He’d go and see. Ah, it was a cane! 
What a nice one! He looked at it admiringly 
for a few moments without touching it. 
the gold handle shone in the sunshine! He ran 
away again. Soon he returned, bringing his 
brother. Then they saw those white things 
lying on the sand. ‘They picked them up, 
looked at them, and threw them farther away. 
The cane was what interested them now. They 
felt it gently. Yes, it stood very firm, 

One of them then seized hold of the handle, 
the other half-way down, and they walked round 
and round the cane, turning it the while. Soon 
the cane began to feel sort of loose. They let 
go a minute. Yes, the cane no longer stood 
up straight, but leaned way over to one side. 
Now, what would happen? They looked at 
each other a moment, and then, with one accord, 
ran back to the fort. 

And dear me! What a splendid something 
called a “‘fort’’ father and Herr Schroeder were 
building! And how they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing it, for they never saw the children at all. 
“Tsn’t this fun?’’ they heard their father say. 
“T feel like a boy again.’’ And the sand flew, 
and the fort grew. 

But the little boy pulled the blue cord of his 
hat. He wondered what those white things 
were lying on the sand for,—those he and 
brother had thrown away. He must find out. 
Away he ran. He picked them up. He looked 
at them. What peculiar things they were! 
And what could they be good for? Perhaps— 
oh, yes, surely! They must be good shovels. 
He tried using one. O joy! It was splendid, 
far better than the one he had had with a long 
handle. This one did not make him fall back 
into the sand. He dug awhile, and then grew 
so enthusiastic that he began to shout, and 
shouted so loud that his father heard him. 
What was the child doing? Digging in the 
sand with Herr Schroeder’s cuff! 


How. 


“Stop, stop,” called the father. “Don’t you 
know that that’s Herr Schroeder’s, and that 
you mustn’t dig with it? Come away! Come 
over here!”’ 

The cuffs were dropped, and the little boy 
returned to the fort. There father and Herr 
Schroeder were still digging, and brother was 
still patting, and sister? She was busy making 
a fort by herself, and wanted no one to help 
her. What could he do? Father did not even 
seem to want to give his long-handled shovel 
back to him. He did not like patting the wall 
of the fort, for the wall would cave in anyhow. 


He wished he knew what to do. He thought 
he’d throw sand up in the air. He tried it. 
But—it really wasn’t much fun. And off in 


the sand there were those white things still 
lying in the sun. Why couldn’t he play with 
them? ‘They were such splendid shovels! But 
father had said he mustn’t use them for shovels. 
He wondered why not. Perhaps they were 
good for something else. 
see. 

The work at the fort went on. 
and talked and laughed. The little boy with- 
out a hat patted and patted and patted. By 
and by the time came when all this digging 
and all this patting must stop. The father 
decided to go home. All three of the children 
were at the fort now, for the little boy with the 
hat on had come back. 

But Herr Schroeder! What had happened? 
His cuffs, where were they? 
to the little boy with the hat. ‘What did you 
do with Herr Schroeder’s cuffs?” 

“Cuffs?’? asked the little fellow. 
cuffs?” 

His father tried to explain. Gradually he 
began to understand. Father meant those 
white things! 

“Oh, you mean those white things, father? 
Why, I dug a big hole with my hands, not 
with those white things, father! Surely I 
didn’t! And then I took those white things, 
and I threw them in the hole—and—and buried 
’em!’’ 


“What are 


A MEADOW DARLING. 


One day I met a little maid who roamed the 
meadows over, 
A slender, winsome little thing, oh! so very 
fair to see. 
I lost my heart_completely hark she leaned to 
kiss the clover, 
As she wandered through the meadow with 
the butterfly and bee. 


When apple-trees were blooming, through the 
orchard she was going. 
I have seen her at the pasture bars, and com- 
ing up the lane, 
Or along the dusty highway, where the pink wild 
rose was growing; 
And I’ve met her on the hillside smiling 
brightly through the rain. 


They say her name is Marguerite, this dasa of 
the meadow, 
With her snowy pointed ruffle and her yellow, 
shining hair, 
When June puts on her robe so green of shifting 
shine and shadow, 
And the robins wake the countryside, you 
find the daisy fair. 
Jean Fiowenr, in the New England Magazine. 


One “do” is worth a thousand “don’ts” in 
the destruction of evil or the production of good. 
HuauHEs, 


He’d go over and — 


The men dug 


The father turned — 
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) : FOR GIRLS. 


. HOW a helpful spirit toward every one, 
and a willingness to lend a hand. 
No one likes a girl who is always thinking 
of self. 
Be generous. 
mous soul. 
lar. ; 
Do not remember injuries. Always mani- 
fest a forbearing and forgiving spirit. 


The world loves a magnani- 
Large-heartedness is always popu- 
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THE STRANGER IN VEGETABLE VIL-— 
LAGE. 


BY FANNY ADAM WILKES, 


R. FROG stepped out from under a 

N | plantain leaf where he had _ been 

- . breakfasting, and wended his way 
down Centre Row. He was the postman of 
Vegetable Village, and carried a green bag under 
his arm. He wore a spotted coat and a white 
vest that looked all fresh and shiny. 

“Mr. Frog, Mr. Frog,”’ cried Dame Cabbage, 
“is there any news for me? Have you heard 
about Colonel Corn and his troop? They say 
he is behaving quite badly, and not attending 
to his duty of protecting our village at all.” 

“Never mind, Dame Cabbage,” returned Mr. 
Frog, “you mustn’t believe all you hear and 
only half of what you see. No, I’ve no news 
for you to-day.” And the postman of Vege- 
table Village went on his way. Every little 
while some one called out to him for news; and, 
when he reached the Misses Peas, they caught 
hold of his spotted coat to detain him. 

“Mr. Frog, O Mr. Frog,” they fluttered, 
“tell us more about it. What! haven’t you 
heard? Come closer,” they whispered, “or 
the neighbors will hear us.’”’ Then, bending 
their dainty, white-capped heads, they whispered 
excitedly: ‘A stranger has come to live in 
Vegetable Village! A foreigner! There seems 
to be some mystery about it. We haven’t 
seen her face, but they say it’s very fair. She 
doesn’t belong here, of that we are sure.”’ 

“Where does she live?’”’ asked Mr. Frog, 
looking somewhat disappointed that he should 
not have been the first to tell the news. 

“Next door to Lima Bean,” said the Misses 
Peas, looking cautiously around. 

“T’ll go and see about it,” replied the post- 
man pulling down his vest, and smoothing out 
his spotted coat. 

“Oh, do, and tell us all you see, because 
we have to stay right here. Mother says we 
are far too young to leave home yet.” 

“Good-morning,” said Mr. Frog and hurried 
toward young Lima Bean’s. To be sure Mr. 
Cucumber held him fast for a moment and 
wanted to talk about the government, and 
elegant Colonel Corn, with his red plume waving 
in the breeze, insisted on hearing the latest 
gossip. But at last he reached Lima Bean Row; 
and, as he came around the corner, he saw a 
sight that made his heart beat faster. He 
stood quite still, open mouthed, for there be- 
side young Lima Bean a fair white lily stood, 
looking strangely out of place in Vegetable 
Village. 

“Whatever brought her here,” said~ Mr. 
Frog when he could speak. Then he gave a 
jump, for some one called him roughly by name. 
It was young Lima Bean. : 

“See here,” he muttered, “what business 
has this lily to come and plant herself upon 
my ground, I’d like to know? And such airs 
as the creature gives herself! Look at her hold 
up her head! And you should hear her speak, 
so low you can scarcely understand her.” 


“What harm can that do?” interrupted the 
postman. “TI think she is a great ornament 
to your property.” 

“Ornament!’’? Lima Bean fairly shrieked. 
“‘T tell you I’ll have her removed as soon as 
possible.”’ 

“Don’t do anything about it, Lima, or you 
might live to regret it. It always pays to be 
polite.’ And Mr. Frog hurried away from the 
wrath of Lima Bean to stand at the feet of the 
tall Lily. Placing his hand upon his heart, Mr. 
Frog bowed low to the beautiful stranger. The 
Lily looked down upon him and smiled very 
sweetly. 

“T heard what you said,” she breathed, and 
a sweet fragrance filled the air. “It was very 
kind of you. Iam glad to have so true a friend 
in Vegetable Village. I am a stranger here, 
and sometimes I am very lonely. Over the 
hedge and across the lawn I catch a glimpse 
of other lilies whispering and laughing, and a 
host of pink roses next door to them. That I 
suppose is Gardentown?” Mr. Frog nodded. 
“T shouldn’t mind being here if I were wanted, 
and I have tried to make friends with them all,” 
added the Lily sadly. 

“TV’ll do all I can for you,” promised Mr. 
Frog. “Iam going out of town to-night, but 
Tl be back this evening and bring you the 
news.” 

“Thank you,” said the Lily, gratefully, while 
the postman hastened away toward the Misses 
Peas, and told them the Lily’s story. He 
left them trembling with excitement. 

Mr. Frog did not return to Vegetable Village 
until quite late. He seemed a little out of 
breath, and his green coat was spattered with 
mud. 


? 


“Good evening,” he panted, bowing before © 


the Lily. “I have just come back from Garden- 
town. ‘To-morrow, when you look over toward 
them, the lilies will wave a good-morning to 
you.” 

“Oh,” said the Lily, gladly, “how good 
you are. Now I shall be quite content.” Mr. 


Frog cleared his throat, and, still standing in 
the moonlight, said: 

“There is one thing more I want to tell you. 
I know a little girl with eyes like pansies. She 
never hurts anything, and is almost as sweet 
and gentle as you are yourself. Pansy will 
be coming to Vegetable Village soon, and, when 
she sees you here, some pleasant thing will come 
of it for you I know. Good-night.”” And Mr. 
Frog hurried away and was soon lost to sight. 

Meanwhile Lima Bean grew more rude each 
day and Dame Cabbage and the Onion family, 


who lived close to the Lily, made unkind re- . 


marks. 

“Lazy thing,” sniffed the Onions, and Dame 
Cabbage cried, 

“She is a useless creature,’ 
self with broad satisfaction. 

One day Lima Bean lost all patience, and, 
reaching out, caught hold of the Lily’s slender 
stem with his long, thin fingers, and tried to 
shake her. But just at that moment there 
was a flash of white vest and green spotted coat, 
and Mr. Frog jumped around the corner. Be- 
hind him was a little girl with pansy eyes, and 
a man who carried a spade. 

“You poor dear,” exclaimed the little girl, 
hurrying toward the Lily. “I wonder how it 
happened! Oh! you naughty Lima Bean; 
why, you are nearly strangling her!’’ And the 
little girl untwined the long thin fingers. “Be 
very careful, Michael,’ she cried, for the man 
was digging around the Lily, who trembled with 
fright. 

“Dear me,” she gasped, and “Oh, what is 
happening?”’? But the man was very careful and 
did not hurt her, and soon the Lily was lifted 


” and ruffled her- 


from the ground and carried through the gap 
in the hedge. 

“How do you suppose she came to be there, 
Michael?” asked the little girl following. 

“Got mixed with the onion bulbs, I guess,” 
said the man, and again the little girl exclaimed: 


“Poor thing! How glad she will be to find 
herself with the other flowers. -I just know 
how she will feel, don’t you?’ Then their 


voices died away, for the man and the little 
girl were crossing the lawn on their way to 
Gardentown, and the Lily nodded farewell to 
Vegetable Village over his shoulder. 

There was a party in-Gardentown that night 
to welcome the Lily; and Mr. Frog, the post- 
man, was there, dressed, as usual, in his shiny 
white vest and green spotted coat. 

The inhabitants of Vegetable Village missed 
the Lily dreadfully, and were full of regret for 
their rudeness to a stranger. 

“She was so good and so beautiful,’’ they told 
each other and the Onions boasted loudly of their 
having lived next door to her. As for Lima 
Bean, he grew so unpopular that he finally ran 
away after marrying Colonel Corn’s daughter, 
and they are now living elsewhere under the 
name of Succotash. 


For Every Ger Sunday. 
THE TREES. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


Tue trees are God’s own children, 
As they stand, all dressed in green, 
Along the rolling hillsides 
The gently rolling hillsides, 
And the hollows that lie between. 


When the summer sun burns fiercely 
Down on to this earth of ours, _ 

The trees toss their thirsty branches 

And pray—wildly waving their branches— 
“Dear Father, send us Thy showers!” 


And the Father gathers the storm-clouds 
And wafts them along with the breeze; 
And sends them down in rain-drops 
In swirling, splashing rain-drops, 
To refresh His children, the trees. 
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MONSTER TIMBER BROUGHT FROM 
THE NORTH. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


HE writer recently saw at Oakland Pier, 
Cal., what is said to be the largest single 
piece of timber shaped by man. 

It had been landed at Long Wharf, where it 
was brought from British Columbia on the 
American schooner “Snow and_ Burgess,” 
under command of Captain A. H. Sorensen, a 
hale old Swede. This slice of white pine wood 
is eighty feet long, five feet wide, and three feet 
thick, weighs twenty tons, and contains 14,400 
feet of lumber. If made into flooring, it would 
cover a hall one hundred and twenty feet 
square. The import duty on it was over $50. 

The log was felled last winter in British 
Columbia and hauled down to Vancouver Bay 
on snow sleds. The planing mill machinery 
was unable to handle it, and it had to be sawed 
and squared by hand. 

More than a day and a half was spent in 
lifting the giant stick from the schooner on to 
two flat cars, by means of jack-serews and 
tackles. It was consigned to the Western Engi- 
neering and Construction Company for use on 
one of its large river dredges. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


By a combination of circumstances the Editor 
finds himself at Chicago, writing his last “talk” 
or this current volume. The great Republi- 
can Convention is now in session. The city is 
crowded. Bands are playing, bunting is seen 
everywhere, and badges of all kinds decorate 
the people streaming through the streets and 
filling the hotels. It is all a great sight, and 
forms a part of American politics and govern- 
ment,—a part well worth studying. 

Within a short time this afternoon ten 
thousand people at the Convention Hall cheered 
the name of Theodore Roosevelt for thirty-seven 
minutes, in continuous fervor. Flags were 
waved, handkerchiefs shaken, and some men 
took off their coats and swung them about 
wildly. What did such a scene really mean? 
The” admiration of men and women for the 
character, aims, and deeds of the President. 
And what has he done, young people, to create 
such enthusiasm? All citizens, of different 
parties and political views, credit him with 
honesty, earnestness, and fearless purpose to 
do the right. He has given addresses on a 
great variety of subjects that sound like ser- 
mons. Some call him a great boy, because he 
is so impulsive at times, and because he is out- 
spoken and hearty. 

The Editor has no intention of writing a po- 
litical article. He simply takes a text from 
what is going on around him, to mention the 
fact that, while some say our times are bad, 
that good men cannot. be made leaders, that 
everything was better in the “days of old,’ 
the truth is not in such statements. 

If Hvery Other Sunday stands for anything, 


it represents a faith in human nature, a hope’ 
for human progress, a belief that character tells, | 


and that true Christian ideals of peace, brother- 
hood, and justice are to conquer. 

To our readers we wish summer days of de- 
light. ‘To all who have helped us, in any way, 
our message of appreciation goes forth. Above 
all, summer and winter, may the faith and hope 
we describe be yours. 


JULY. 


WHEN the heat like a mist-veil floats, 
And the poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July. 


When the hours are so still that time 
Forgets them and lets them lie 
’Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 
At the sunset in the sky, 
It is July. 


When each finger-post by the way 
Says that slumber-time is nigh; 
When the grass is tall and the roses fall, 
And nobody wonders why, 
It is July. 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ADDIE AND AMY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY 8. C, BARKER, 


WO little girls, Addie and Amy, went into 
the country to spend four weeks of 
their vacation with their grandpa and 

grandma. They had been there before with 
their father and mother, but this time went 
without them, and were much pleased to be 
trusted to go alone. 

Each one of the girls took two dolls and a 


Every Other Sunday. 


few books and toys to play with, for there ere 
no little girls or boys at grandma’s. The next 
morning, after they reached their grandmother’s 
house, they took a look about, to see what new 
things there were, and if the old ones looked 
natural. When they came to the pump, with 
the big watering trough in front of it, Addie 
said, at once, ‘‘Now we’ll bring our dolls to 
the seashore to bathe.” So. they got the two 
dolls that would not be injured by a thorough 
wetting, and gave each one a good bath in the 
watering trough. They enjoyed that very 
much, and almost every day, when it did not 
storm, they took the dolls to the “seashore” 
for a dip. f 

They did not feel homesick at all until one 
day when it rained hard, grandma thought 
they looked rather sober, and said: 

“Now, girlies, you’ve not been in the attic 
yet. We'll go and see what we can find there.” 
So they followed her to the attic, and found 


many interesting things; but what pleased them . 


most was an old-fashioned bedstead with high 
posts, on which still hung the faded and some- 
what tattered curtains which had once adorned 
it. 

“Oh,” exclaimed one of the children, “what 
a lovely place this would be to play house in. 
May we, grandma?” : 

She told them they might, and they had a 
very happy time there. 

The next day they went to the attic again, 
and Amy said, “Let’s play that this bed is 
Noah’s ark, and water is all round it, and we 
must take our dolls to be Noah’s children, and 
get all the animals we can, and a dove.” So 
they carried up their dolls and put them in 
the ark, and the cat and kitten, and all the 
toy animals they could find, and wanted to 
take some chickens, but grandpa said, ‘No, 
the place for chickens is on the ground,” 

They did not know what they would do for 
a dove, but grandma told them she thought 
she could make something they could use for 
a dove. She had some chicken’s wings, and 
she sewed them on to a piece of cloth, which 
was stuffed to look like the body of a bird, 
and had a few feathers sewed on it. She tied 
the dove to a long string, which was put round 
one of the bed posts, and then over a hook in 
the wall, so that they could pull the string on 
one side, and the dove would leave the ark and 
fly—or they would imagine it was flying—till it 
reached the wall, then, by pulling the string 
on the other side, it would come back to the 
ark, They did not tire of that play, and not once 
or twice, but every day, did the dove go forth 
from the ark. 7 

When they had been in the country three 
weeks, their father and’ mother came to spend 
the last week of their stay, and go home with 
them. A few days before they were to leave, 
their grandfather asked them what they would 
like to take home with them. They thought 
they would like one of the little pigs, the kitten 
and two or three chickens; also afew pumpkins 
to make jack-o’-lanterns of. Their'mother de- 
cided that they might take the kitten, if she 
would be willing to travel in a basket or box; 
but they must leave the chickens and pig at 
the farm, for they would not be conténted in 
the city. 

Their grandfather told them that in the fall, 
when he gathered his fruit and vegetables, he 
would send them a barrel of different things, 
and would put in some of the pumpkins. 

Grandma told them that some time she would 
like to tell them about the pumpkin she took 
when she was a little girl, and she hoped it 
would teach them the lesson she learned then, 
“Never to take anything that belonged to 
another, without first asking for it.” 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers . 
To questions published May 10, 1908. 


1. Charles Kingsley: “A Farewell.” } 
2. William Wordsworth: “The Excursion.” 
3. Thomas Tusser: “The Farmer’s Dai 
Diet.” 
4. Thomas Campbell: “Pleasures of Hope.” 
5. Lord Byron. After the publication of the 
first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold.” 
6. Wendell Phillips. In speech in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Nov. 1, 1859, on John Brown. 
7. Charles Sumner. In eulogy on Abraham 
Lincoln, in Boston, June 1, 1865. 


« 


LETTER-BOX. 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—The Every Other Sunday was given 
to me by a friend. I enjoy it very much. I have 
never tried. to get. any of the puzzles before, but 
thought I would see how well I would succeed this 
time. With many good wishes for your paper, 


I am Your friend, 
Guapys M. Suir. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Eniema XX XII.—Hunting for seal. 

Entema XX XIII.—Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Anacrams.—Raymond, Ira, Robert, Ned, Dan, 
Hoyt, Caleb. ; ‘ 

Hippen Crrirs.—l. Hartford. 2. Wheeling. 
3. Lowell. 4. Augusta. 5. Salem. 


_ ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


Enigma XX XIV.—Wireless telegraphy. 
Hipven Crrims.—6. Little Rock. 7. Charleston, 


8. Mobile. 9. Canton. 10. Buffalo. 
Cuarapn.—Newton. 
SquarE Worp,— FAS T ; 
AGUE k 
SURE . 
TEEM 


We report answers from Esther Wilkinson, East _ 
Lexington, Mass.; J. Almus Russell, Pratts, N.H.;_ 
Henry A. Jenks, Canton, Mass; and Ramona V. 
Diamond, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mary F. Sand, Ind-— 
ianapolis, Ind.; Marion B. Fraser, Carrie F. Fiske, 
Esther Wilkinson, East Lexington, Mass. ; 

The editor of the Letter-Box wishes for his 
readers and coworkers a pleasant summer and 
vacation. The-assistance that has been given and 
the interest that has been shown have been a 


much appreciated, and we feel sure that our friends 
will be ready to try and make the “Box” of Vol- 
ume Twenty-four more: attractive than ever. We 
have quite a few puzzles already for the first issue, 
September 13. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


(A BI-WERKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resi 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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